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SOME RECENT STUDIES OF LUCRETIUS 
AND TIBULLUS* 

For these two new editions of the classics American scholar- 
ship may lay claim to quite other considerations than the usual 
edition of a Latin author demands. These books are not tiny 
portions of an author eked out with the maximum of thin vo- 
cabulary and a generous sprinkling of references to half a dozen 
grammars, designed to explain the ablative absolute to con- 
temptuous quarterbacks. Neither are they conveyed from the 
latest German edition. They stand firmly on their own feet and 
dare to offer each a whole classic, text and commentary, with an 
Introduction that is in itself a treatise on the subject-matter of 
the author. 

No two authors could differ more widely than Tibullus and 
Lucretius. To read their poems and reflect that they lived 
approximately just a generation apart, — Tibullus being born 
about the year of Lucretius's death, — will do a great deal to dis- 
pel the lingering impression that the Romans, writers as well as 
men of action, were all cut out of the same material. 

Both Lucretius and Tibullus lie outside the norrow circle of 
Latin writers entered by the average college student, if indeed 
the college student ever enters or is entered by, any Latin 
whatever. If anything will stop or delay the turn of the present- 
day education away from the classics, it will be the widening 
and deepening of the Latin courses for such students as still find 
food and not husks for their souls. 

Such editions as these, apart from the reputation they will 
establish for their editors, are real works of patriotism, for they 
perform invaluable service in the direction of recovering the 
enthusiasm of the serious American student for antiquity, which 
after all means for history. 

*De Rerum Natura. T. Lucreti Cart. Libri Sex. Edited by William Au- 
gustus Merrill, Ph.D. New York and Cincinnati : American Book Company. 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. The Corf us Tibullianum. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes on Books I, II, and IV, 2-14, by Kirby Flower Smith, 
Ph.D. New York and Cincinnati : American Book Company. 
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Lucretius is by far the most interesting of all the Roman 
writers on philosophy and is increasingly reckoned the greatest 
Roman poet from the modern point of view. And Tibullus, 
though as an author he cannot be ranked among the Roman 
great, nor foremost among the giants, like Lucretius, yet offers 
to the student invaluable glimpses into Roman social ideals, and 
to the beauty-lover miniatures of lapidary refinement. 

Professor Merrill's Lucretius makes for itself the modest 
claim of offering in compact form what has been added to the 
knowledge of the subject since Munro's edition. The back- 
ground of philosophy necessary to the understanding of the 
poet he presents in his Introduction in compactest form, together 
with a sketch of the poet's influence on the after-world. This 
is not easy reading, nor will the student experience less diffi- 
culty in perusing the five hundred and thirty pages of notes that 
follow the two hundred pages of the text. Lucretius is not an 
easy writer and does not tempt to easy writing about himself. 
To understand his beauty you must understand his thought, 
clothed as it is in the terms of a philosophy which the poet was 
intent on disseminating in all its rigor. 

This atomic theory of the Epicureans, with its surprising way 
of anticipating in sweeping unverified generalization what the 
later ages have won by slow method of test and proof, and on the 
other hand its blind rejection of so much of the real scientific 
attainment of its contemporaries in favor of concessions to ordi- 
nary popular prejudice, has an illusive half-likeness to modern 
science that is very baffling on first acquaintance. Accordingly, 
the reader does not feel that the commentary which performs the 
task of making this twilight clear is anywhere spread out too thin. 
Indeed, when it is remembered that Lucretius's poem is by far 
the most extensive ancient treatise on Epicureanism, that the 
text was left in considerable confusion from the first, and that 
there has been no ancient commentary on it, the impression 
made by Professor Merrill's notes is rather that of too great 
condensation than of diffuseness. Everywhere they give evi- 
dence of the most careful and loving study of all the material, 
ancient and modern, that can throw light on the philosophy, 
diction, and metre of the poet. The one desideratum from the 
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standpoint of the ordinary teacher is a continuous, detailed out- 
line of the argument of each book at its beginning. 

It is to be hoped that with this splendid accomplishment of 
American scholarship to attract them our college teachers of 
Latin may include Lucretius in their courses oftener than has 
been the case heretofore. There is something peculiarly direct 
about him, something that makes a more powerful appeal than 
Virgil and Horace. Compared with his "simple and sensuous" 
vividness, their artistry seems over-elaborate. Of all Latin 
poetry, perhaps, his smacks least of the rhetorician's auditorium. 
Whether he is mathematically prosaic and precise, or recount- 
ing the blessings of eternal death, or explaining the difference 
between the barking and the snarling of a dog, he is always first 
of all sincere. To use Matthew Arnold's language again, he 
always has "his eye on the object." Yet he has passages of 
pure pastoral sweetness unsurpassed by even the finest parts of 
the Georgics. What verses in Latin poetry have more of the 
magic of Milton's — 

Thee, shepherd, thee, the woods and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn, — 

than his — 

Inde minutatim dulcis didicere querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum 
Avia per nemora ac silvas saltusque repertas 
Per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia. 

Of Tibullus it may be safely said that if he was not a great 
poet, he was a very charming one, and his charm in this instance 
is like Falstaff 's wit, also a cause that charm is in others. Pro- 
fessor Smith's Introduction to Tibullus is in itself a brilliant 
essay on life and letters in the Augustan Age. 

In trying to determine the personal element in Tibullus's 
poems, as in the same attempt in the case of Horace, the two 
extremes are: to take every poem for autobiography, or to dis- 
miss them all as fancy pure and simple. Professor Smith is very 
explicit, and rightly so, in pointing out that the stock characters 
and situations are by no means necessarily invented. Since they 
would never have become fixed and typical unless they had been 
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common, what is there to prevent many of the situations from 
being real ? 

Of biographical data concerning Tibullus we have as little as 
may be, but of that little the editor makes use in the most in- 
genious, painstaking way, and, it must be added, not forgetting 
that at best much that he restores for us is still mere conjecture. 
To know the distinguishing marks of Tibullus, it is necessary 
to know the other two poets of the elegiac triad, Propertius and 
Ovid, and one of the most enlightening comparisons in this 
study is that in which the difference between Propertius and 
Tibullus is illustrated by the contrast between high relief in the 
modern manner and the low relief of pure Attic type. Again, he 
compares Propertius with Browning, Tibullus rather with Gray 
and Collins. 

With the poems of Tibullus himself have been preserved and 
handed down six short poems of about fifty lines, all that is left 
of the literary activity of the women of the days of Augustus. 
These famous letters, for such they seem to have been, from 
Sulpicia to Cerinthus, Professor Smith has interpreted with the 
most delicate sympathy and humor. In these days of feminism 
she is an uncommonly interesting person, this emancipated and 
equally high-born and highly educated young girl who wooed, 
won, and, it is to be hoped, kept her bashful lover in the first 
century B.C. 

The outstanding characteristics of this remarkable edition are : 
the extent of reading it reveals, the thoroughness of enjoyment 
of his work by the critic, the keen literary taste, the sparkling 
wit and charming humor displayed on nearly every page. 

To indicate what these notes contain would be like listing the 
subjects mentioned in those old-fashioned favorites, Becker's 
Charikles and Gallus. Among a hundred others the reviewer 
noticed especially: interesting discussions of witchcraft, magic 
and love-charms; the origin of the phrase "Jupiter Pluvius"; a 
recipe for making hair dye; whether mountains and trees have 
hair (or tresses) in English, though they do in Latin poetry; 
and the views of the ancients on the hobble-skirts of their days. 
In fact, to read simply for pleasure, the notes to this Tibullus 
are as good as Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy . 
16 
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There was once a professor at a famous American university 
of whose judgments on Roman literature two only are preserved : 
one that Juvenal uses quamvis with the indicative, and the other 
that Horace was no gentleman. Professor Smith's Introduction 
and Notes are not of that type. His is the first detailed and 
complete commentary on Tibullus in English. His book is 
dedicated to Professor Gildersleeve. Was it the spirit of his 
dedication that enabled him to write a commentary of which it 
can truly be said that to be able to enjoy it is by itself worth the 
toil of learning Latin ? 

L. P. Chamberlayne. 

University of South Carolina. 



